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Albert Bender and 
the Mills College Library 


By Flora Elizabeth Reynolds* 


ee LITTLE MAN in the black fedora hat and rumpled suit never 
looked like an important donor; nor, with his twinkling eyes, merry 
manner, and slight stammer did he act like one. Yet few men of his time 
gave greater encouragement to the artists, printers, writers, libraries, and 
art galleries of the San Francisco Bay Area. Indeed, his gifts went also to 
the East Coast and to Europe. 

The son of a Dublin rabbi, Albert M. Bender came to San Francisco 
while still in his teens and was soon a clerk in his uncle’s insurance busi- 
ness. Within a few years the nephew’s firm, Albert M. Bender and Com- 
pany, was one of the most respected in the city, and its owner might have 
become rich if he had not found making gifts and supporting good works 
so satisfying a pursuit!* 

From 1920 on, none of the many institutions he helped had a greater 
hold on his affections than Mills College. Perhaps it was Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, then in her fourth year as president, whose dramatic presence 
and warm interest in people captured his attention; perhaps it was the 
beauty of the campus; perhaps it was the need of a college coming into its 
own. At any rate, his gifts that year, starting with six modest books, in- 
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cluded a framed leaf from the Nuremberg Chronicle and a first edition of 
Dickens’s Little Dorrit bound by the noted Women’s Guild of London. 

Soon a glass case on the first floor of the library was devoted to a con- 
stantly changing exhibition selected from the growing collection of Bend- 
er gifts housed in the office of the College Librarian, Elizabeth Gray Pot- 
ter. She was a University of California and New York State Library 
School graduate, formerly head of the American Library in Paris. During 
her career she published two successful books on San Francisco”* and nu- 
merous speeches and articles, several concerning the Bender gifts to Mills. 

As early as the mid-twenties she reported on the Baskerville Bible 
(1763), Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language (1775), the 
Kelmscott Chaucer, the Doves Bible, and other books from the master 
presses of the nineteenth and twentieth century revival of fine printing. 
She spoke of association copies like the Kelmscott Tale of Beowulf, in- 
scribed by William Morris to Edward Burne-Jones, illustrator of the 
great Chaucer; and of manuscripts like the poem, ‘‘Dickens in Camp,”’ 
written by Bret Harte on hearing of Dickens’s death, and ‘‘Lake Isle of 
Innisfree,’ inscribed in William Butler Yeats’s own hand. The last was 
published by John Henry Nash with an appreciation by George Sterling 
as a keepsake for the Mills graduating class of 1924.* 

In 1929 when the Bender gifts were crowding Mrs. Potter’s office se- _ 
verely, Persis Coleman of San Francisco gave money to extend the west- 
ern half of the original Carnegie building toward Seminary Avenue, and 
the back half of the ground floor of the new wing became the first Bender 
Room. It was simple and squarish, lined with glass cases and furnished 
with five handsome free-standing display cases, given by Albert Bender. 

Opening ceremonies were held on the lawn September 29, 1929. Af- 
ter John Henry Nash had paid tribute to Albert Bender, Mrs. Potter 
sketched the history of the collection. She mentioned the Cuala Press 
broadsides and books, a collection remarkably complete, later comple- 
mented by Albert Bender’s correspondence with the proprietor, Eliza- 
beth Yeats, by Jack Yeats’s sketch book, and by materials relating to other 
members of the family. Mrs. Potter spoke, too, of the distinguished San 
Francisco binder Belle McMurtrie Young, whose work is represented in 
the collection. 
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These gifts were only a small part of the steady stream of manuscripts, 
letters, early printed books, first editions, and modern press books de- 
livered personally once or twice a week by Mr. Bender, often in a car 
driven by his protégé Ansel Adams. Many, but by no means all, were 
purchased from the young bookseller David Magee. Two great acquisi- 
tions of the period were the ‘‘She’’ Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. 
The Bible is the King James version of 1611, second issue, in which the 
first issue reference to Ruth as “‘he’’ has been corrected. The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the prayerbook of King Edward VI, printed by Richard Graf- 
ton in 1549, is the second issue of the first edition. Today it is very scarce 
because Edward’s successor, the Roman Catholic Mary, ordered all copies 
destroyed, and in 1645 the Puritans did away with the surviving copies 
they found.® 

Before long other donors, attracted by the lustre of an already well- 
known collection, began to make important gifts. Mills qualified as one 
of ten colleges to which Tracy W. McGregor, an Ohio bibliophile, gave 
money to be matched dollar for dollar for the purchase of rare Americana 
selected by Professor Cardinal Goodwin for the use of his students. Per- 
haps the jewel of the roughly three hundred volumes in the collection is 
the fine copy of Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana (1702). 

During the 1930’s, and indeed throughout her years at Mills, Presi- 
dent Reinhardt fostered a continuing emphasis on books, book collecting, 
and the book arts. The climate of the time supported her, for in San Fran- 
cisco John Henry Nash and the Grabhorns were well established, and 
many other fine printers were at work in the Bay Area. A member of the 
College staff, Rosalind Keep, operated the Eucalyptus Press under a 
Mills College imprint in her nearby home and taught printing to groups 
of students.’ 

From 1931 to 1941 students interested in learning about books and the 
book arts or in listening to the adventures of Bay Area collectors joined an 
organization sponsored by the library. Called the Bibliophile Society, it 
was open to every student willing to give a book to one of the library’s 
special collections. In 1937 the Society published Thirty Books and Manu- 
scripts from the Albert M. Bender Collection,® a contribution to the College’s 
eighty-fifth anniversary celebration, and in 1939 A Walt Whitman Manu- 
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script (“After the Sea-Ship’’)® with foreword by Oscar Lewis. Both 
books were printed by the Eucalyptus Press. 

Every year the library presented the Book Day assembly, a red-letter 
event on the College calendar, featuring a distinguished speaker and the 
awarding of prizes for the best student-owned library. The contest, es- 
tablished in 1934, was funded chiefly by Mrs. M. C. Sloss, an influential 
member of the San Francisco Browning Society. The organization’s col- 
lection had come to Mills in 1932. 

Exhibitions of the period were outstanding. The William Morris Cen- 
tenary in 1934 was a magnificent show, held in the Art Gallery, the 
books enhanced by Morris and Company textiles from the library. The 
next year a William Butler Yeats exhibit opened with personal reminis- 
cences of Yeats delivered by Una Call Jeffers (Mrs. Robinson Jeffers) and 
by Ella Young, Irish writer and story-teller steeped in the oral tradition 
of her country. A few months later, editions of the works of Horace, 
borrowed from collections throughout the country, were displayed in the 
Art Gallery for the bimillenium of the Latin poet; and Anna Cox Brinton, 
the classicist Dean of the Faculty, and Flora Belle Ludington, Associate 
Librarian, both of whom were shortly to leave Mills for other posts, be- 
gan the compilation of an ambitious Horace checklist. The eventual pub- 
lication, 240 pages long, still in demand although long out of print, was 
completed in 1938 under the direction of Mrs. Potter’s successor, Evelyn 
Steel Little.1° 

Mrs. Little, who had resigned from the faculty of Emory University to 
come to Mills as reference librarian in 1936, was well equipped to ex- 
ploit the Bender Collection. A brilliant Berkeley graduate, the winner of 
commencement honors in Greek and English, she had a talent for writing 
and speaking as well as flawless taste in the visual arts. She held a Uni- 
versity of Michigan Ph.D. in librarianship and comparative literature, 
earned after a tragic interlude in which an accident destroyed the sight 
in one eye and her husband died unexpectedly.” 

Under Mrs. Little, the library mounted still another memorable ex- 
hibition, in both the Art Gallery and the Bender Room, to commemorate 
the five hundredth anniversary of Gutenberg. At the opening on Septem- 
ber 17, 1939, Monsignor Joseph M. Gleason spoke on ‘“The Hierarchy of 
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Printers from 1400 to 1700.”” Next summer the World’s Fair on Treasure 
Island in San Francisco Bay had a second season, and material from the 
Bender Collection appeared in shows on printing in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing and on California authors in the California Building. 

In March 1941 Albert Bender died, leaving Mills his correspondence 
files, a modest endowment for the support of the Bender Room, and his 
personal library, mainly a “‘gentleman’s library’’ in the old-fashioned 
meaning, although it contained a manuscript Book of Hours, several in- 
cunabula, and many books inscribed by famous people. The last comprise 
the greater part of the library’s association copies today. 

Later that year Pearl Harbor and World War II brought tremendous 
changes to the campus. Everyone who could possibly contribute to the 
war effort did so. In the library, where staff and hours of service had to be 
reduced, the chief casualty was Louise Farrow Barr, Assistant Cataloger 
and Curator of the Bender Collection since 1925. A Vassar graduate and 
of California School of Librarianship, she cataloged the Bender Collec- 
tion, mounted Bender exhibitions, and revised general cataloging. She 
published a number of articles dealing with her work, as well as a book, 
still not superseded, The Presses of Northern Califorma.’? At first Mills gave 
her leave without pay, but Mrs. Barr, a woman of independent means and 
character, found satisfying employment in the Navy library on Treasure 
Island, and the position at Mills was discontinued. 

When the war ended and the room could once more be staffed, Mary 
Manning Cook, later Mrs. Wale, became curator, serving at first only one 
afternoon a week and always without the title, because we preferred to 
emphasize her primary duties as Reference, and later Associate, Librarian. 
A scholarly Wellesley art history graduate, who had taken a Mills Mas- 
ter’s degree under Dr. Alfred Neumeyer and trained in librarianship at 
the University of California and the Library of Congress, she was superb- 
ly fitted to work with the collection. From 1945 until her retirement in 
1972, she mounted all of the distinguished exhibitions and often wrote 
and spoke about material in the Bender Room. 

In the remaining 1940’s and the early 1950's, she had neither the time 
nor the resources to develop the collection as it deserved, although she 
offered stimulating exhibitions on such diverse subjects as the Bible, the 
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California Centennial, and the fine nineteenth-century French bindings 
that Edward Hohfeld procured for Mills from the May Treat Morrison 
Estate. Each year she showed the often remarkable student libraries en- 
tered in the Book Day contest. 

After the Bender estate was settled and the Bender endowment began 
to produce income, regular modest purchasing became possible for the © 
first time. Professor Neumeyer, who had served an apprenticeship in the 
Berlin Print Room, suggested many books on the graphic arts, and Presi- 
dent Lynn T. White, Jr., an ardent medievalist, proposed varied titles, 
Vegetius’s De Re Militare (1553) and a music manuscript, “For the Cit- 
tern: 31 pieces by Richard Alison, et al.’’ (ca. 1600), to name only two. 

The most important acquisition of the period came from President 
Reinhardt who gave Mills her collection of works by and about Dante. 
For years we kept it up to date through the generous annual gifts of a loyal 
alumna, Amy Wood Nyholm. The greatest book in the collection is the 
Dante printed in Florence in 1481 by Niccolo di Lorenzo, which con- 
tains three of the copper plates thought to have been made by Baccio Bal- 
dini from designs by Botticelli. 

But in general the late 1940’s and the early 1950’s were a time of re- 
duced activity. The whole library was so severely crowded, with so 
many books and periodicals from the general stack housed in other campus 
buildings, that service was impeded. Finally in 1953 the trustees engaged 
Milton Pfleuger to remodel the building and add a new wing. This meant 
storing the Bender Collection and operating the rest of the library in dust, 
dirt, and noise, the staff constantly moving books out of the builders’ way. 

At last the work was completed, and on Sunday, October 4, 1954 Al- 
bert Bender’s old friend, Monroe Deutsch, Provost Emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of California, spoke!* at dedication ceremonies in the new Bender 
Room, which occupied the second floor of the original Carnegie building. 
Stripped of the clutter accumulated during years of service as the entire 
library and later as the reference room, it stood once again as the architect 
Julia Morgan had left it in 1906, a spacious room with high vaulted ceil- 
ing braced by heavy beams, French windows surmounted by fanlights, 
and bookcase alcoves, all in an old world style reminiscent of the Bodleian 
and other libraries at Oxford. Down the center of the room ranged the 
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end there were seats for the audience. 

During my years at Mills —I succeeded Mrs. Little in 1955 — Mrs. Cook 
and I were careful to maintain the spirit of the room as Mrs. Little had 
envisioned it. To protect the books from sunlight, we added glass cur- 
tains in a soft shade of brown. From gifts we selected the handsome Ja- 
cobean table given by Mrs. Charles Erskine Scott Wood (Sara Bard 
Field) and various decorations to harmonize with and not detract from 
the feature of the room, the books and illuminations that filled the cases. 
We continued the use of the bookplate Mr. Bender had commissioned 
Dorothy Payne to design for the collection. 

With the help of a student-faculty committee, we offered students a 
series of Bender Room readings, often by members of the faculty and some- 
times related to material on exhibition. We also taught courses there — the 
art of the book, bibliography (work in the subject has been given at Mills 
since 1908), and parts of the course in children’s literature. The art course 
was Mrs. Cook’s, the other two mine. 

The collection had, and has in greater measure today, the depth to illus- 
trate the history of the book from cuneiform tablet to modern fine press. 
Illuminated manuscript leaves and modern facsimiles of the most impor- 
tant manuscript books show the various styles of handwriting and illumi- 
nation. Original manuscript books of the fifteenth century are an anony- 
mous Italian poem written in the Italian humanist script, probably at 
Urbino, a German breviary in Gothic script, illustrated in color to show 
the influence of the signs of the zodiac on the parts of the body, and a Book 
of Hours identified by L.M.J. Delaissé as produced at Bruges, its mini- 
atures possibly painted at Ghent. 

Early printed books came from the presses of Koberger, Ratdolt, Al- 
dus Manutius, Froben, the Estiennes, Geoffrey Tory, Bodoni, Didot, 
Ibarra, and others. Modern press books are particularly strong, owing to 
Mr. Bender’s great interest in contemporary work. Some of the best 
known are Kelmscott, Doves, Ashendene, Golden Cockerel, Gregynog, 
Curwen, Bremer, Grabhorn, Nash. A complete set of Lewis and Dorothy 
Allen imprints was given this year (1977) by Mrs. Robert Bruce. 

Mrs. Cook was not the only instructor using materials in the field of 
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art. Professor Neumeyer and his students drew upon the collection, par- 
ticularly for his seminar in the history of book illustration. For this reason, 
from 1955 through the 1960’s, we concentrated our purchased acquisi- 
tions in two areas of art, books notably decorated and illustrated, and 
books in which artists set forth their theories or explain their technique. 
Examples of the first category are the works of St. Hilarius, printed by 
Froben with Holbein’s Cleopatra title-border, and the Hypnerotomachia of 
Colonna (third French edition, 1561). Examples of theoretical and prac- 
tical writings are the second edition of Diirer’s famous book on human 
proportion (1603) and Cellini’s treatise on goldsmithing (1568); or 
citing from the series on the development of Renaissance architecture, the 
first illustrated edition of Alberti’s L’Architettura (1550), and Vitruvius’s 
De Architectura (1567). The latter category includes early biographies of 
artists, one of the finest being the first illustrated edition of Vasari’s cele- 
brated book on the lives of the painters (1568). 

When Mrs. Cook added five working days to her European vacation in 
the summer of 1964, she substantially enriched holdings in these areas. In 
London she bought a little sermon by Savonarola that contains a very rare 
example of the popular Florentine woodcut of the period (1492); Cal- 
lot’s book of etchings Miséres et Malheurs de la Guerre (1663), which an- 
ticipate Goya’s Disasters of War; and the first edition of Condivi’s famed 
biography of Michelangelo (1553). She also made other unusual, al- 
though less spectacular, acquisitions." | 

Of course we had always dealt with foreign firms, but only once before 
had a Mills librarian shopped, while abroad, for rare books. Dr. Little, in 
London as Assistant Director of the American Library during World War 
II, had used funds given by Francis Farquhar to purchase an example of a 
fore-edge painting (Cowper’s poems), Gerard’s Herball (1633), and 
Huttich’s Imperatorum et Caesarum Vitae (1534), with Hans Weiditz’s 
woodcuts of Italian noblemen in the guise of Roman emperors. 

Years afterward, in the 1970s, I too extended a vacation to shop in 
London, not with Bender income, for it was then committed chiefly to 
the very beautiful, expensive Trianon Press editions of Blake that Profes- 
sor Roussel Sargent considers invaluable in her course work, but to en- 
large the Parton Dance Collection, which will be discussed later. 
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Long before that happy experience, however, came the unhappy task 
of closing the Bender Room, since the Board of Trustees decided in the 
winter of 1960-61 to earthquake-proof the older portions of the library. 
Reluctantly we packed away all the books, swaddled the Jacobean table 
and the exhibition cases in blankets, and enclosed them in specially 
built wooden cases. When the contractor finished his work a year and a 
half later, we were so hard put to return the rest of the library to full 
working order that we were not able to reopen the Bender Room until 
January 17, 1963. On that day Dr. Neumeyer spoke to members of the 
College and friends on ‘“Treasures of the Bender Collection.”’ 

Meanwhile a special appropriation enabled us to engage two highly 
skilled workers, Anne Henning, a young English-trained binder and re- 
storer, to clean and repair early printed books, and Emily Ethell, a re- 
tired librarian, to catalog the one thousand volume Bender backlog, 
mainly books from Mr. Bender’s personal library. 

We also began the huge job of inventorying, indexing, and reporting to 
the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections the collections that had 
come in, almost completely unsolicited, over the years. Perhaps the most 
generally interesting are Albert Bender’s letters from the great and near- 
great, and Lillie Hitchcock Coit’s papers. The latter concern her family 
during and after the Gold Rush and her forbears, the Hunters of Virginia. 
A few of the Hunter papers bear the signatures of James Madison, James 
Monroe, and Nathaniel Greene, and many of lesser historical figures. Sig- 
nificant manuscripts in other collections are the diary kept by I.W. Lyon 
when he sailed aboard the Flying Cloud on its record-breaking voyage from 
New York to San Francisco in 1851; the final version of Andre Maurois’s 
autobiography, Mémoires; and three evening prayers written in the hand 
of Jane Austen, her sister Cassandra, and her brother Henry. 

Holographic material in the College Archives includes the sermons the 
Reverend Cyrus Mills delivered to various Massachusetts congregations 
during the 1850’s and the papers of members and presidents of the Col- 
lege. The extensive files of Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president from 1916 
to 1943, which were closed until her one hundredth birthday, are now 
being put in order. The Darius Milhaud Archive, for the most part a col- 
lection of the published works and recordings of the prolific composer, 
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long a member of the faculty, contains three holograph scores, many fac- 
similes of holograph scores, and a considerable number of personal letters. 

‘Homage 4 Milhaud,’ a Bender Room exhibition noteworthy for the 
unique material lent by the Milhauds, was an important contribution to 
the Milhaud Festival of 1963 and the setting for a brilliant reception 
hosted by the Milhauds after the concert of May 27. From time to time 
during their years at Mills, Madeleine Milhaud, a talented actress, gave 
readings in the Room. She usually arrived pushing her famous husband in 
his wheelchair and always established instant rapport with the audience. 

But such programs, as well as the Book Day contest and assembly, 
though they brought people like Eric Hoffer, Wallace Stegner, and 
Katherine Hulme to Mills, lost their appeal as Viet Nam and the prob- 
lems of the late 1960’s absorbed student attention. The 1969 contest 
attracted few entrants and was almost totally lost in the turmoil of a 
black student rally and sit-in led by Kathleen Cleaver. When Dr. Little, 
who had continued Mrs. Sloss’s gift of the first prize, died the following 
winter we decided to suspend the contest. 

As we started the new decade, we observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Bender Collection, presenting James D. Hart, Mills trustee and friend 
of Albert Bender, in an address, The Scholar and the Book Collector (later 
printed by Grabhorn-Hoyem),” in the Concert Hall on October 29, 
1970. Afterward guests walked over to the Bender Room to attend a re- 
ception for Dr. and Mrs. Hart and view an exhibition in memory of 
Albert Bender and his contributions to Mills. 

In the spring of 1972, Mary Manning Cook, now Mrs. Wale, arranged 
her last show, a loan exhibition from the Robinson Jeffers collection of 
Theodore Lilienthal, who died in France a few months later. Besides Jo 
Davidson’s bust of Jeffers, lent by one of the Jeffers sons, she included 
Ansel Adams’s photographs and Horace D. Lyon’s views of places Jeffers 
had personally identified as the settings of specific poems. Mr. Lyon’s 
pictures are published in the book, Jeffers Country."® 

Mrs. Wale’s place in the Bender Room was taken by Diana Thomas, a 
Ph.D. candidate at the University of California School of Librarianship. 
Her major show, a loan exhibition of the bindings of Florence S. Walter, 
honored Mrs. Walter’s daughters, donors of the Florence S. Walter Stu- 
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dio of Handbookbinding and of financial support for a course in handbook- 
binding. Hours before the opening on December 2, 1972, a slip-joint 
washer broke under the studio sink, but the reception went on as sched- 
uled, guests totally unaware of people working frantically in the water- 
soaked periodicals stack below. Ultimately most volumes were saved by 
a meticulous drying process supervised by Miss Thomas, who was re- 
sponsible for all public services. At the time she left in 1974, to accept a 
teaching post at UCLA, we were hoping to receive a $50,000 matching 
grant from the Council on Library Resources and the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. 

The grant, awarded that October, supports an intensive five-year pro- 
gram designed to stimulate the use of humanities materials in both the 
general and rare books collections. Directed by the College Librarian, 
who 1s advised by a rotating committee of humanities students and fac- 
ulty, it adds to the staff a librarian assigned full time to the Bender Room. 
She teaches a course in the history of the book and works through exhi- 
bitions, bibliographies, conferences, and class talks to bring curriculum- 
related rare and fine materials to the attention of faculty and students. In 
addition there is money to support speakers from off-campus, special ex- 
hibitions, and maintenance work with the collections and collection 
records. 

By this time the Bender Room was in excellent order and without back- 
logs. Holdings appeared in the main catalog, the long contemplated task 
of interfiling the Bender catalog, often deferred in favor of more pressing 
work, having been completed. The collections were easily accessible and 
ready for the enthusiastic efforts of the Research, or grant-supported, 
Librarian, Lynda Claassen, a Smith College art history graduate fresh 
from the University of California School of Librarianship’s first year pro- 
gram. Since her arrival use by faculty and students has steadily increased. 
Off-campus inquiries, always numerous, continue to come from scholars 
who have heard of Mills’s resources or found them listed in the National 
Union Catalog and other bibliographies. 

The first major event of the grant was an exhibition of dance books ac- 
quired on the endowment established by James Parton in memory of his 
wife, Jane Bourne Parton. It opened with a reception following a Renais- 
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sance dance program given in the Concert Hall on February 25, 1975. 
Elegantly costumed performers danced and flirted, sang and played the 
lute, the hurdy-gurdy, and other instruments of the period. Occasionally 
Angene Féves, the star, spoke of her source material, rare books on view 
in the Bender Room. The most famous, Orchesographie (1588), 1s written 
as a dialogue between teacher and pupil by Jehan de Tabourot, a Catholic 
priest hiding behind the anagram-pseudonym Thoinot Arbeau. An earlier 
book, II Ballarino (1581) by Fabritio Caroso, describes the dances of the 
Italian, Spanish, and French courts with music in lute tablatures, and 
fine engravings of elaborately dressed dancers. In Le Gratie d’ Amore (1602), 
Cesar Negri, sometimes called The Trombone, lists his greatest perform- 
ances and instructs in bearing, curtsies, and dances of the time. One of the 
large engravings shows the predecessor of the modern barre, a stout rope 
hung from the ceiling to support the dancer. A fine copy of the second 
edition, Nuove Invention de Ball: (1600), mentioned in hopeful tones by 
Miss Feéves as not yet in the Mills Library, has since been acquired. These 
books and many others contribute to the history of costume, music, art, 
and typography, as well as to dance. "” 

Later exhibitions have presented the work of the book designer, artist, 
and author, Valenti Angelo; of women printers, and of women handbook- 
binders, each to increasingly larger audiences. Andrew Hoyem spoke at the 
opening of the first (May 4, 1975), Joyce Lancaster Wilson (Mrs. Adrian 
Wilson) at the second (October 26, 1975), and Margaret Lecky at the 
third (September 26, 1976), 

In 1975 the Art Department made over to the library the Eucalyptus 
Press, willed to the College some years earlier by Rosalind Keep. All that 
summer Adriane Bosworth, Jane Holm, and a small band of devoted stu- 
dents worked to put the press and the type in order so that a course in 
printing could be offered in the fall. At first it was funded by Polly Bos- 
worth Black, more recently by the Steele Foundation. 

And now it is time to ask whether these developments would have 
come about, whether the library would have a press, a studio of hand- 
bookbinding, a distinguished collection of fine and rare books, a program 
for students and faculty, if Albert Bender had not set a pattern, made pos- 
stble a milieu that captures the interest of readers and donors alike.!® At 
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bottom, surely, it is to him that generations of students owe the broadened 
horizons that come from exposure in a beautiful, appropriate setting to 
monuments of art, dance, literature, and history. Nothing has dramatized 
this more than the celebration on April 28 of the acquisition of one of the 
greatest books in all literature, a magnificent copy of Shakespeare’s First 
Folio (1623). The gift of Mary Louise and James E. O’Brien in memory 
of Mrs. O’Brien’s father, Elias Olan James, whose Shakespeare course 
was a favorite of Mills students, it caps a splendid series of original edi- 
tions of seminal works in English literature, the Book of Common Prayer 
(1549), Holinshed’s Chronicles (1587), and the King James Bible (1611). 
The First Folio would have delighted Albert Bender as it has the whole 
College. 
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Iwo Centuries of “Cook Books” 


By A. Grove Day* 


EO IRON DAGGER flashed in the morning sun. The 
commander fell face down in the surf of fateful Kealakekua Bay. 
The brief, unplanned skirmish between Hawaiians and haoles was over. 
The life of Captain James Cook was ended, but the outpouring of books 
about him was soon to begin. 

About thirty records of Cook’s third Pacific voyage were made on the 
spot by his crewmen. We have the valuable journals not only of Cook 
himself but also those of James King, second lieutenant of the Resolution; 
the journal of Captain Charles Clerke, commander of the Discovery; and 
those of William Anderson, surgeon of the Resolution; David Samwell, 
surgeon of the Discovery; James Burney (who later became an admiral and 
wrote a five-volume history of Pacific exploration); Lieutenant John Wil- 
liamson, of doubtful courage; Tom Edgar, master of the Discovery; William 
Ellis, surgeon’s mate of that ship; and William Bayly, astronomer. All the 
midshipmen were required to keep journals (except George Vancouver, 
later to head his own expedition around Hawai1). And, as will be shown, 
some of the enlisted men also kept diaries. 

All the sailors were required to turn in their records when the two 
ships reached China on the return passage to England, in order to prevent 
anyone from “‘scooping’’ the publication of the official volume about the 
voyage. But more than one of them kept a forbidden copy, to draw upon 
after the news of Cook’s death saddened the readers of Europe and 
America. 

*Dr. A. Grove Day, Senior Professor of English, Emeritus, University of Hawaii, has 
published a dozen books dealing at least in part with James Cook. His latest, now avail- 
able in bookshops, is entitled Captain Cook and Hawait. The Book Club is grateful to the 


Honolulu Advertiser for permission to reprint the above article. 
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The accounts by Cook and his men, it should be noted, are the most re- 
liable sources of our knowledge of Hawaiian life before 1779. For better 
or worse, the island culture began to change on January 20, 1778, the day 
that James Cook stepped ashore at Waimea, Kauai. The writers and art- 
ists on the two British ships gave the first and most authoritative accounts 
of these Polynesian people. More than six years were to pass before the 
arrival of other ships from Europe, and during those years, civil wars 
brought many changes in the isles. Cook and his men literally put the 
“Sandwich Islands’’ on the map of the world. 

What about native Hawaiian records of the “‘fatal impact’’ of the Cook 
visit? 

Far from viewing the British commander as an evil being, the island 
people recognized at once that here was a dominant figure who might re- 
store peace and plenty to the islands. Common folk prostrated themselves 
in his path as he walked through Waimea. On Hawaii the priests hailed 
and consecrated him as Lono, god of the makahiki season. For some years 
after the unlucky skirmish, the Hawaiians believed he still lived and feared 
his return in anger. Captain James Colnett was told in 1791 that the 
Hawaiians blamed their constant wars upon the fact that they had killed 
their god. As late as 1822 an English missionary talked with Hawaiians 
who had taken part in that event and who said: ““The foreigner was not 
to blame; for, in the first instance, our people stole his boat.”’ 

The Hawaiian version of the story was not printed until parts of it be- 
gan appearing in a newspaper called Kuokoa in 1865. The writer was 
S. M. Kamakau, who after 1833 had done some historical research under 
the Rev. Sheldon Dibble at the American mission high school at Lahaina- 
luna. Such oral research, carried on at a time when hardly any Hawaiians 
still lived who had seen the British ships, was not always reliable. For 
example, Kamakau wrote that Cook — who was the most chaste of sea- 
men — had received in marriage the daughter of the ruling chief of Kauai! 
Moreover, influenced by political currents, his teacher Dibble felt that to 
be pro-American, one must be anti-British. Thus, more than half a cen- 
tury after the death of “‘Lono,”’ began the anti-Cook feeling sometimes 
expressed in Hawaii today. 

The fear that some of the men with Cook would publish books before 
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the official record could be printed was justified. This latter account in 
three volumes, by James Cook and James King, appeared in London in 
1784 and was frequently reprinted and widely translated. It was, how- 
ever, anticipated by four unoflicial works. A German foremast hand, Hein- 
rich Zimmermann, issued a book in Mannheim in 1781, which has twice 
been translated into English. John Rickman, second lieutenant of the Dis- 
covery, published a journal of the voyage in London in the same year. Wil- 
liam Ellis put out a two-volume work in that city the following year. 
The book by John Ledyard, American corporal of marines, published in 
his native Connecticut in 1783, was based heavily on Rickman. Perhaps 
the most reliable account of the events at Kealakekua Bay on St. Valen- 
tine's Day, 1779, is given by Surgeon David Samwell in his Narrative of 
the Death of Captain Cook (London, 1786), written by request after the 
oficial volumes were in print. 

Thereafter, Cook’s life and adventures during a decade of Pacific ex- 
ploration were the subject of hundreds of books, plays, and poems. The 
latest bibliography of Cook items, compiled by Miss M. K. Beddie (Syd- 
ney, Australia, 1970), runs to no fewer than 894 pages of small type. 
Biographies have continued to appear since the first one, written by An- 
drew Kippis (London, 1788). Other biographical authors are Walter 
Besant, 1890; Arthur Kitson, 1907; Sir Joseph H. M. Carruthers, 1930; 
Rear Admiral John Muir, 1939; Arthur Hugh Carrington, 1939; Chris- 
topher Lloyd, 1952 (Lloyd also edited a selection of the three voyages) ; 
and the excellent recent volume, Captain Cook, The Seaman’s Seaman (1957) 
by Alan Villiers, the most competent sailor-author of our time. The most 
authentic and lengthy biography is The Life of Captain James Cook (1974) 
by Professor J. C. Beaglehole, who also compiled and edited the monu- 
mental three-volume Journals of Captain James Cook, the standard source of 
day-to-day knowledge of the voyages. Other books of special interest are 
Dr. Terence Barrow’s Captain Cook in Hawaii, published in 1976 by Island 
Heritage in their subscription-only Bicentennial Series, and Anthony 
Murray-Oliver’s Captain Cook’s Hawaii As Seen by his Artists (1975), which 
excellently reproduces the pictures that are the first portrayals of ‘“‘an- 
cient’ Hawaii as viewed by foreigners. A collection of essays, Captain 


James Cook: Image and Impact (1972), edited by Walter Veit, discusses the 
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influence of the voyages upon European literature. Jean Charlot, profes- 
sor of art, published a one-act play, Two Lonos, in 1965, in English and 
Hawaiian. 

Except for Geoffrey Blunden’s fascinating Charco Harbour (1968), deal- 
ing with the first voyage, good historical novels about Cook are rare. 
Perhaps the glamor of the bare facts of Cook’s exploits makes it hard for 
the fiction writer to improve upon reality. One novel about the Hawaii 
adventure is Lost Eden by Paul McGinnis (1947, 1953), whose main 
character, a sailor, deserts and lives in the islands. Another is The Return 
of Lono (1956, 1971) by Hawati-born Oswald A. Bushnell, emeritus pro- 
fessor of microbiology at the University of Hawai. 

The origin of Bushnell’s novel—which became the first volume in a tril- 
ogy that includes Molokai and Ka’a’awa — was a remark he made when 
leaving a dramatic performance at Farrington Hall on the Manoa campus. 
“T could write a better play than that one!”’ he told his wife. Challenged 
to make good his word, he composed a play which was never produced 
but which was rewritten as a narrative of the last days of Cook, begin- 
ning in mid-January when the ships were forced to return to Kealakekua. 
The story is told by an invented character, Midshipman John Forrest, but 
presents many historical persons, both haole and Hawaiian, including not 
only Cook but also William Bligh (later of Bounty fame), James King, 
Charles Clerke, James Burney, John Williamson, Kamehameha I, and 
Chief Kalaniopuu. 

Lusty-busty romantic fiction is represented by a novel by an Australian, 
Eric Baume, entitled Devil Lord’s Daughter. The final scene — luridly illus- 
trated on the end-papers — portrays the beautiful heroine, thinly disguised 
as a surgeon’s mate, united with her lover while Cook is being attacked 
on the rocky beach of Kealakekua Bay. There is no record that any Eng- 
lish maiden, beautiful or otherwise, ever sailed with James Cook — but 
romantic novelists must have the last word! 
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The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron Member- 
ships, $125 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $50 a year: 


New Susrarninc Memsers ADDRESS SPONSOR 

Sarkis Shmavonian Berkeley Thomas Goldwasser 
L. H. Thielman West Terre Haute, Indiana James L. Thielman 
The following have transferred from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 

Kenneth E. Hill Rancho Santa Fe 

Joseph C. Houghteling Atherton 

Edward Petko, M.D. Los Angeles 


The following have been elected to Membership since the publication of the Summer 
News-Letter: 


New Memsers ADDRESS SPONSOR 

Codiecli Mexico City, Mexico Membership Committee 
William F. Cody Berkeley Louis Laub 

Leon S. Cohan Bloomfield Hills, Michigan Leonard Bahr 

Stuart T. Cooke Redwood City Rudolph M. Lapp 

Dr. Bernard Fontana Tucson, Arizona Richard H. Dillon 
Myron B. Gershenson San Mateo Membership Committee 
James Gorski La Habra James Lorson 

Merl J. Grossmeyer San Francisco Irving Eidenberg 
Patrick F. Koster San Jose Wm. P. Barlow, Jr. 
James MaHood Los Altos Florian Shasky 

Dr. Paul H. Mosher Stanford Florian Shasky 

Trudy Renggli Bolinas Membership Committee 
Loren Rothschild Pacific Palisades Membership Committee 
Karen Searles Mull Valley D. Steven Corey 
Bruce N. Shyer, Jr. San Francisco Membership Committee 
Henry L. Snyder Lawrence, Kansas Philip L. Metzger 
Karl A. Vollmeyer Redwood City Membership Committee 
John Howard Welborne Los Angeles Harry Goff 


On October 17th The Board of Directors approved an increase in membership from 
950 to 1000. The following applicants are elected to membership due to The Board’s 


action: 


New Memsers ADDRESS SPONSOR 
Herman Abromson Rockville Centre, New York John Windle 
Leo R. Bald Oakland Barbara Land 
John Peter Baumgartner San Francisco David Myrick 
Mrs. William Bentley San Francisco David Myrick 
Mrs. James G. Bowie Rancho Palos Verdes Everett G. Hager 
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Mr. & Mrs. David Bromer 
Dr. Robert L. Bruna 
Jacob L. Chernofsky 
Monica Coleman 
Shere Connan 

Charles F. Cornman 
Harold Cox 

Jane H. Dehn 

Maurice Dunbar 
Christine Farquhar 
Glenda Gentry 
Fredric Graeser 
Daniel E. Guice 

Gary N. Handler 
James R. Harvey 

Lee Richard Hayman 
Mr. Charles F. Heindl 
Jeanne Jambu 

Marcy Johnston 

Joyce Kachergis 

M. Patrick Kelley, mp. 
David Laird 

Oscar Lemer, p.p.s. 
Mrs. P. H. Lucier 
Stanley E. Monroe 

P. Brooks McChesney 
Betty Hoag McGlynn 
Irene P. Norell 

Peter E. Palmquist 

J. Richard Phillips 
Kenneth Ramseur m1 
Barbara Rootenberg 
Ellen Schwartz 

Mrs. Edwin Rowley Sheldon 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard Spencer m1 
Al Shpil 

Karl V. Steinbrugge 
Mrs. Howard R. Swig 
Michael R. Thompson 
Stephen Uhalley, Jr. 
Mrs. Charles Wahle 
Burton I. Weiss 

David S. Wirshup 
Curt J. Zoller 
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Watertown, Massachusetts 
Ferndale, Washington 
Clifton, New Jersey 
San Francisco 
Mountain View 
Redwood City 
San Anselmo 
Fullerton 
Cupertino 
Stanford 

Mill Valley 
Inverness 

Los Angeles 
Carmel 

San Francisco 
Salinas 

Rochester, New York 
San Francisco 
Menlo Park 
Menlo Park 

Los Angeles 
Tucson, Arizona 
San Francisco 

San Francisco 
Chula Vista 
Oakland 

San Mateo 

San Jose 

Arcata 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles 
Sherman Oaks 
Davis 

San Francisco 

San Rafael 

Castro Valley 

El Cerrito 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Carmel 

San Francisco 
Berkeley 

Whittier 


D. Steven Corey 
Harold Berliner 
Warren R. Howell 
Warren R. Howell 
Florian Shasky 
Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
James Lorson 

V. J. Moran 

Florian Shasky 
Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
D. Steven Corey 
Robert M. Levine 
Richard C. Otter 
Jacob J. Foster, M.D. 
Alan Dietch 

Georgiana Prata 

Helen Lee 

Helen Lee 

G. J. Houlé 
Membership Committee 
John Levinsohn 

Frieda Ferguson 
Membership Committee 
Lawrence W. Jordan, Jr. 
Richard H. Dillon 
Membership Committee 
Richard H. Dillon 
Albert Sperisen 

G. J. Houlé 

D. Steven Corey 
Robert D. Harlan 


~D. Steven Corey 


Irving Exdenberg 
Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
Leah Wollenberg 
George Allen 
Membership Committee 
Ruth Upton 

Thomas A. Goldwasser 
Franklin Gilliam 
Membership Committee 
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The Book Club Relocates 








After twenty-four years of visiting the club rooms at 545 Sutter, you will soon have to 
break your habit and remember to look for us across the street in the World Affairs 
Council Building at 312 Sutter, where the Book Club has recently signed a lease for 
space on the fifth floor. Our new quarters will provide all the facilities of our present 
premises and will be better arranged, larger and (naturally) more expensive. Besides 
our own space we will have use of a fully equipped auditorium, a committee meeting 
room, and a kitchen with all the necessary appliances. In addition the World Affairs 
Council offers a service center for the use of the tenants, all of which are community 
agencies. The service center includes multilith press, memory typewriter, and photo- 
copier all at reasonable rates. 

Christmas for the Book Club will probably be celebrated in January or February at 
the new quarters. The usual Christmas assembly will not be possible, as our move en- 
tails packing up our old quarters and thus a great deal of work for the Executive Direc- 
tor Gaye Kelly and our Secretary Madeleine Rose. The move also means that the old 
quarters will be closed at some point in the near future to prepare for the move. An 
announcement will be mailed to all members notifying them of the closing date for the 
old quarters. In addition, please wait for a change of address notice before beginning to 
use the new address for mail. S. Gale Herrick 


Reviews 


A Companion to California. James D. Hart. New York: Oxford University Press, 1978. 
504pp. Maps. Chronological index. $19.95. 


Members of the Club will have a special interest in this book, for the author has not 
only served as their president but was for a number of years the efficient chairman of 
the Publications Committee. 

It is a pleasure to report that this, Dr. Hart’s latest book, is a brilliant job. A hand- 
somely made volume of a size that can conveniently be held in the hand, it contains the 
full story of California’s complex 400-year history, omitting nothing of consequence and 
treating each aspect succinctly but adequately and — bravo! — with what is almost never 
encountered in such encyclopedic compilations: frequent touches of humor. 

Also, the choice of subjects included has an engaging informality rare in reference 
books. For the reader will find here, sandwiched between biographies of eminent Cali- 
fornians and the treatment of its sober historical, political, and economic phases, para- 
graphs setting forth the exploits of the state’s noted (and sometimes notorious ) highway- 
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men, pugilists, ballplayers, and actors, together with celebrated restaurants, hotels, 
movies, and TV shows, past and present, and even on occasion a favorite drinking spot. 
Moreover, there is nothing stuffy about either the author’s choice of subjects or his treat- 
ment of them. 

It is only fair, however, to add a word of warning: don’t consult this book unless you 
have plenty of time on your hands. For once you have looked up your subject, the temp- 
tation to browse at length through the neighboring pages is all but impossible to resist. 

Oscar Lewis 


The Second Book of the Triumph of the Anti-Christ. The Third Book of the Triumph of the Anti- 
Christ. Yosemite: A Masque. Wilder Bentley, Jr. Mountain Wolf, Occidental, CA: Wilder 
Bentley, Jr., 1977. (44pp.) $100.00. Available from Mr. Bentley at 17301 Willow 
Creek Road, Occidental, CA 95465. 


This is a highly original, personal, and idiosyncratic volume both in point of text and 
printing. The first two pieces are parts of a larger series which presumably will come out 
in a series of similar volumes. Mr. Bentley is attempting to handle all aspects of the pro- 
duction of his books and it is clear that he is still fmding his way. The text is laboriously 
printed from zinc relief plates made, in Mr. Bentley's words, ‘‘by a somewhat secret 
method” and one has a feeling that all of the secret has yet to be revealed. The lettering 
appears to be a species of Roman Rustica, the legibility of which is marred by a variety 
of platemarks in the spaces around the words. The plates are printed on excessively 
thick papers which are stiff, unwieldy, and dificult to turn. 

There are, however, carefully hand-colored initials and the overall effect is strongly 
Blakeian in feeling. The binding is also carefully done and it is clear that much careful 
effort has been expended. The result, nevertheless, is an interesting literary and artistic 
artifact but not fine printing. D. Steven Corey 


Gifts and Acquisitions 


In the last issue of the Quarterly we reviewed with longing Andrew Hoyem’s Arion Press 
edition of The Psalms of David, wishing the Club had a copy. Our longing didn’t last for 
long! Through the generosity of member Dewey Donnell, the Club now has a copy of 
this epic book plus a copy of another Arion Press book, A Travel Book by Fred Martin. 
These two outstanding books add greatly to our growing collection of Western fine 
printing and our sincere thanks to Mr. Donnell. 


Our unpaid librarian, volunteer part-time worker, and regular donor Barbara Land has 
presented our reference library with the two-volume work The Common Press published 
this year in Boston by David Godine. In volume one Elizabeth Harris gives a full history 
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and thorough documentation of these eighteenth-century handpresses and in volume two 
Clinton Sisson gives complete detailed drawings as well as advice on how to construct 
such a press. Our warm thanks to Barbara for this handsome set and for her continued 


thoughtful gifts. 


Speaking of regular contributors, our English private press operator Toni Savage has, 
as usual, sent us his latest Phoenix Broadsides which are now up to number 147 and a 
charming leaflet from his New Broom Press entitled Poetry by Jack Woogar with draw- 
ings by Rigby Graham. 


A British Columbia member, Professor Coolie Verner, has given us a fine collection of 
his work on maps and map making. This truly outstanding group includes Maps by John 
Arrowsmith, three volumes bound in boards; Collins’ Coasting Pilot, also in boards; Explor- 
ers’ Maps of the Canadian Arctic 1818-1860, Engraved Title Pages for the Folio Atlases of John 
Seller; Mr. Jefferson Distributes his Notes; and Carto-Bibliographical Description — the Analysis of 
Variants in Maps Printed from Copperplates. This is a notable collection, all written by Pro- 
fessor Verner, on the history of maps and map making and is a happy addition to our 
reference library. 


Member Al Fishler has sent the Club a copy of the story of the Equinox Cooperative 
Press entitled A Relevant Memoir written by Henry Hart with a foreword by Lynd Ward. 
The Club is delighted with this addition to printing bibliography and our thanks to 
Mr. Fishler. 


Publications 


Colin Franklin, author of The Private Presses (1969) and antiquarian bookseller in Ox- 
ford, has composed a seminal work titled Themes in Aquatint for The Book Club of Cali- 
fornia. The book has been designed by John Dreyfus and includes numerous color plates 
from famous examples of early aquatint books. Colin’s study complements the classic 
technical study, Aquatint Engraving by S. T. Prideaux. His commentary and description is 
based on close personal inspection of original color plate volumes. Themes in Aquatint is 
scheduled to appear this Winter. Details regarding price and shipment will be forth- 
coming. 

Other publications planned for the future include an edition of essays on architecture 
and design by Willis Polk which first appeared in The Wave. Richard Longstreth has 
supplied an introduction for the book which will contain illustrations. Adrian Wilson 
will design and print this San Francisco item. 

Additional projected titles will be announced as the manuscripts are received. Mem- 
bers of The Book Club are encouraged to submit ideas for books as well as completed 
manuscripts. The Publications Committee 
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Serendipity 


Dr. Albert Shumate, long-time member of the Book Club and prominent San Franciscan, 
has recently written a monograph entitled ‘“‘Francisco Pacheco of Pacheco Pass.”’ Fran- 
cisco Perez Pacheco arrived in California in 1819 as a gun carriage maker and eventually 
became the owner of vast acreage in Central California. Copies of the monograph are 
available at $4.50 each from the Holt-Atherton Pacific Center for Western Studies, 
University of the Pacific, Stockton, CA 95211. 


The Black Stone Press operated by Peter Koch and Shelley Hoyt-Koch, formerly of 
Missoula, Montana where the press was founded in 1975, is now located at 393 Hayes 
Street, San Francisco 94102. Their most recent effort is Shooting Scripts by Adam Corn- 
ford with collage illustrations by Ludwig Zeller. The book is handset in Gill Sans Serif 
and is available for $6 in wrappers or $25 bound by hand. In addition to their own 
publications the firm offers graphic design and letterpress printing for personal and com- 
mercial purposes. 


The Champoeg Press 


proudly announces the premier selection from 
The Book Club of Western Limited Editions 


Stories Cold in Winter 





This fine book unites the extraordinary talents of artist 
Valerie Willson and author Douglas Hadley. Each edition 
is designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy, universally 
recognized as one of the world’s leading fine book printers. 


Charter membership enrollment is available from 


The Champoeg Press PO MBOX). 
(503) 357-7192 Forest Grove 
Oregon 97116 
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Response from Puyeé Selected Poems, 1944-1978 
+ by Nancy Lee Tilden, drawings by Harold Von Schmidt + 


This book contains twenty-two new poems, as well as 
selections from A Winter Garden (1965) & Autumn Sun(1969), 
both out of print. It is illustrated with six drawings by 
Harold Von Schmidt done originally for the second 
edition of Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
Response from Puyé was designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy. 


6% x 9 inches, 116 pages, cloth binding, limited edition. 
$17.50 plus tax. Available from the printer. 


Lawton Kennedy, Printer : 246 First Street 
San Francisco : California 94115 


CAVE) Se 
“Dickens EnSIMAS 


Send $509 for our DICKENS catalogie~ 


JAMES: MW: BORG 2: 
Antiquarian Bookseller~ 


8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 60603 (312) 236-5911 





Oxrorp UNIversiry Press 
ProupLy ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION OF 


A COMPANION 
TO CALIFORNIA 


BY JAMES D. HART 


Over 1,000 entries on everything from Abalone and 
Alcatraz to Zanuck and Zorro, covering the cities, 
counties, flora, fauna, newspapers, ethnic groups, 
bankers, authors, and movie stars of this wonderful 
state in a book that former Governor Edmund ‘Pat’ 
Brown calls ‘one of the best sources of information 
I have ever seen.’ 


With maps. $19.95 until 1/1/79; $22.50 thereafter 


- 
OTHER FINE OXFORD BOOKS OF RELATED INTEREST 


The Oxford Companion to American Literature 
James D. Hart, compiler & editor. Fourth Edition $19.95 


William Morris and the Art of the Book 
Paul Needham, editor. $55.00 


The Illustrator and the Book in England from 1790 to 1914 
Gordon N. Ray. $59.95 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PUBLISHERS OF FINE Books For Five CENTURIES 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 





